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Memoir of Joun Dunstone, of Camborne, in 
Corn wall, who was blind for forty-four years, 
till his d leath in 1856. By J. B. 


And I will bring the blind by a way that they 
knew not; I will lead them in paths that they have 
not known: I will make darkness light before them, 
and crooked things straight. These things will I do 
unto them, and not forsake them.”—TIsa1au xiii. 16. 


John Dunstone, the subject of the following | 


memoir, was a man in very humble life, residing 
in the parish of Camborne, in Cornwall. He was 
born in the year 1787, and married in the twen- | 
ty-fourth year of his age. By this connexion he 
had five children, two of whom were taken from | 
him by death in their infancy. About eight | 
years after his marriage, he became a member of 
the Wesleyan Society. For the last forty-four | 
years of his life, t} hrough blindness, with severe 
and accumulated disease, he was confined very 
much within doors ; and here, in his many soli- | 
tary hours, he was favored to see much of the | 
goodness of the Lord, experiencing in no ordi- | 
nary degree the providential operations of his 
hand, and the teachings of his Holy Spirit. Be- 


coming convinced of the Uhristian doctrines held ! 


by Friends, he joined the Society in 1838, and 
remained a consistent member of it as long as he | 
lived. Several passages of his life have been 

thought worthy of preservation ; and having been 
requested to undertake the task of recording them, 
[have, at several intervals, in simplicity attempted 
it. Such as it is, the reader is weleome to my 
labor ; and should the narrative, through the 
Divine blessing, be instrumental exciting in 
any mind, not only a more sure trust and holy 
confidence in the wise and gracious arrangements 
of Divine Providence, but also a more live ly faith 
in the efficacy of the immediate teachings of his 
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grace and Holy Spirit, the end I have in view 
will be abundantly accomplished ; and the praise 
will be ascribed to Him, to whom alone all praise 
is due. J. B. 

Camborne, 2 mo. 28, 1857. 

At one of my frequent calls on J. D., I en- 
deavored to learn some of the particulars of his 
earlier years ; when he began by acknowledging 
that goodness and mercy had followed him all 
the days of his life. 

The first circumstance worthy of record occur- 
red about the eighth year of his age. A prayer 
meeting being held weekly at a neighbor's house, 
he felt one evening a desire to attend it; and 
creeping in, and hiding himself, as well as he 
could, behind a clock case which stood in the 
room, he there, with tears, poured forth his soul 
in silent prayer. On reaching home, he said 
nothing of what had occurred, but with a peace- 
ful mind retired to rest. By the following eve- 
ning, when he returned from his labor, the cir- 
cumstance had reached the ears of his parents, 
who were then careless of Divine things, and 
hence they threatened him, that if they knew of 
| his attending another such meeting, his punish- 
ment should be severe. He greatly feared his 
parents, and their word was his law; he dared 
not disobey them, so he went no more to the 
| meeting; but in his childish way he often prayed, 
‘and sought, in solitary places, renewed evidences 
of Divine favor; sometimes retiring to bed before 
his little brothers and sisters, and there seeking 
communion with his Maker. 

Thus he continued about six months, when the 
| fervor of his religious feelings abated, and child- 
|ish vanities resumed their ascendancy ; yet he 
was not at any time left wholly to himself; for 
the good Spirit of the Lord never entire ly forsook 
him, but by reproofs and convictions often fol- 
lowed him, testifying for truth and righteous- 
ness, and embittering to his taste the pleasures 
lof sin. So powerfully was he affected, that not 
| unfrequently, when walking alone, he stood mo- 

tionless in the public road, the good hand of the 
Lord pressing him sore, in mercy arresting him 

in his downward progress of vice, and gracious! 

inviting him yet again to drink of the cup of s: al- 
vation. 

Much after this manner he lived till about the 
twenty-fourth year of his age ; his sinful propen- 
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REVIEW. 





sities more and more obtained the mastery, a love 
for idle and dissipated society was cherished, and 
the ale-house was his frequent resort ; but here 
he had no peace. 

About this time, it pleased the Almighty to 
visit him with partial blindness. He had gone 


into the field to prepare some ground for potatoes, | 


and whilst thus engaged, his sight suddenly failed 
him ; it seemed, to use his own language, “as 
though a wind from the Lord had blasted it.’’ 

In this state he groped his way to the house ; 
medical assistance was procured, but in vain ; 
his darkness became entire. Now it was that 
the desolateness of his situation came fully upon 
him. ‘‘ He remembered God, and was troubled ; 
he complained, and his spirit was overwhelmed ; 
he called to remembrance his song in the night ; 
he communed with his own heart, and his spirit 
made diligent search.” 

In this condition of mind, he was led one eve- 
ning to the Methodist Chapel; the preacher 
spoke of the dangerous situation of those who had 
not fully given up their hearts to God, but who, 
convinced of the necessity of doing so, were yet, 
at seasons, overcome of evil. ‘‘ Sinning and re- 
penting,”’ emphatically exclaimed the preacher, 
‘¢ sinning and repenting is the high road to hell!” 
Here the sword of the Spirit entered into his soul, 
and his heart instantly responded, “Then J am 
in the road to hell at this moment ;”’ whilst such 
was the perturbation of his mind, that his knees 


smote together for very anguish. Thus impressed 
and affected he left the chapel ; ‘and now,” said 
he with deep emotion, no doubt calling to re- 
membrance ‘‘ the wormwood and the gall,’’ “‘m 

circumstances were distressing indeed—wholly 
dark without, whilst a darkness incomparably 


more awful pervaded all within.” ‘Will the 
Lord cast off for ever, and will he be favorable 
no more? Is his mercy clean gone for ever? 
Doth his promise fail for evermore ? Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious? Hath hein anger shut 
up his tender mercies ?”’ Such was in effect the 
language of his soul. 

On the following first day morning he was again 
led to the chapel, when the same minister offici- 
ated, John Dunstone hoping that, as he had al- 
ready been instrumental to his renewed awaken- 
ing, so it might please Divine goodness to make 
him also the messenger of peace and consolation ; 
but in this expectation he was disappointed. He 
left the place more heavily laden than when he 
entered it, so that he might again adopt the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, ‘I sink in deep mire, 
where there is no standing. I am come into 
deep waters, where the floods overflow me.” 

In returning, a strong desire prevailed in his 
mind, to visit a sick man who resided about a 
mile from his dwelling—an individual who had, 
like himself, drunk deeply of the cup of convic- 
tion, but had become a rich partaker of that peace 
and joy which spring from believing in the mer- 
cy of God, as manifested in Christ Jesus. On 


requesting his brother’s assistance to conduct him 
to the house, he betrayed unusual reluctance, and 
did all he could to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose ; this, however, increased his desire, and he 
urged his plea prevailingly. ‘‘ For in walking to 
the place,” he said, “such was the state of my 
mind, that I seemed less to walk than to fly ; so 
lightly did I pass over the ground.” 

On being introduced to the sick man’s apart- 
ment, the latter addressed him with a few words, 
the force of which he felt, although no particular 
impression remained ; but afterwards, whilst a 
young man was engaged in supplication, every 
petition that was offered up came with power on 
his heart, piercing its inmost recesses, and break- 
ing it in pieces before the Lord. And now it 
was that the Almighty Deliverer passed by, pro- 
claiming the name of the Lord, “ the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin.’””’ On this memorable occa- 
sion, his sackcloth was put off, and his soul girded 
with gladness; he returned to his dwelling a 
happy man, praising God, and in effect saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
and good will toward men.” 

It may be right here to remark, that that for 
which he felt most deeply condemned, and for 
which, beyond all besides, trouble and anguish 
came upon him, was his having for so long a pe- 
riod, by rebellion and evil, resisted and grieved 
the Holy Spirit of the Lord—that Spirit which 
had so often convinced him of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and judgment, and which had so long and 
so powerfully striven to draw him from the paths 
of the destroyer. 

Shortly after this manifestation of Divine good- 
ness, he and his wife were brought into distress, 
on account of inability to meet the demands of 
their landlord ; who, for the small sum of thirty 
shillings, inconsiderately pressed hard on these 
poor afflicted people. They had struggled bith- 
erto, out of their bare weekly allowance, to keep 
up the payment of the rent; not unfrequently, 
in order to do so, living sparingly, even on bread 
and water; however, this proved insufficient, 
and, notwithstanding all their efforts, an accumu- 
lation of debt seemed unavoidable. In his per- 
plexity, he left the house to scek, in some se- 
questered place, Divine counsel and direction. 
“T well remember,” said he, “‘ the spot on which 
I stood, and there, in deep retirement before the 
Lord, it pleased my heavenly Father to pour out 
of his love and mercy on my soul. And now,” 
said he, “‘ raising my hands towards heaven, | 
exclaimed, ‘ My heavenly Father, condscend to 
shew me how to proceed in this matter, and what- 
soever my hand shall find to do, either now or 
hereafter, with thy gracious assistance, I will do 
it with all my might, leaving the event to thy 
Divine Providence.’’’ He returned to his house 
with a peaceful mind, fully assured that He, who 
heareth and answereth prayer, would deliver them 
out of their difficulty. 
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~ Just at this time, his mother and two of | his 
brothers came to see them. John Dunstone and 
his wife informed them of their circumstances, 
expressing at the same time their willingness to 
go to the parish work-house, had the inmates been 
of sober habits; but this not being the case, the 
rospect of such society was distressing. His | 
Souther kindly replied, ‘‘ You shall not go there ; 
we will build you a little hut on the common, 80 
that hereafter you shall have no rent to pay.” 
To meet the present demand was now his remain- 
ing difficulty ; and, to accomplish it, an appeal 
to the parish vestry seemed his only resource. 


This course he took, and such was the feeling | 


induced in the minds of those present, that they | ; ‘ ie 
| therefore not obligatory on Christians. 


at once expressed their willingness to pay the ar- 
rear. The humble dwelling was quickly com- 
menced ; and when, after a few days, the mud 
wall was raised about six feet high, “1 well re- 
member,’’ said he, “ feeling my way into the cor- 
ner where I am now sitting, and here on the 
bended knees both of body and soul, I consecra- 
ted my little dwelling to the Lord; telling him 
it should be his house, dedicated to his service, 


| 
| 








and earnestly supplicating, that all who should | , 
I, ae the present day, it would seem to be a necessary 


live in it might live in his fear, and that all who 


should die in it might die in his favor. And) : : 
(and literally followed. Now we may observe 


this, through Divine goodness, has been hitherto 


mercifully the case, three members of my little | 


family having exchanged mortality for life, since 
we first settled under its roof, each leaving a pre- 
cious testimony to the grace and mercy of the 
Redeemer.” 

It will be right for me here to observe, that in 
every season of pecuniary difficulty, he conscien- 
tiously avoided obtaining even the necessa- 
ries of life on credit, as “he might have done; 
and from the hour when he first became sensible 


| properly signifies immersion. 
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nest and prevailing supplication, to the comfort 
of his own soul, and the furtherance of the work 
of grace on the souls of his household. 

(To be continued.) 





Essay on Baptism ; shewing that the Baptism 
of the Spirit, and not with Water, is the true 
Christian Baptism. By Exocu Lew Is. 


(Concluded from page 772.) 


From what has been advanced, I consider the 
position to be fully proved, that baptism with 
water, even as used by the apostles, is nota 
standing ordinance in the Christian church, and 


It has sometimes been to me a subject of sur- 
prise, that those Christian professors who hold 
water baptism to be an abiding ordinance of the 
church, do not more generally consider them- 
selves bound to adhere, with greater tenacity, to 


|the authority which they profess to follow. If 


they plead the example of the primitive Chris- 


| tians, or rather of those among them who made 


use of water baptism, as obligatory upon those of 
conclusion that the example should be strictly 


that the word fanrigw, in its proper signification, 
implies to dip or immerse, and hence baptism 
From the account 
already given of the Jewish baptism, and that of 


John, it appears that their converts were im- 


| mersed in water. 


of the light of Christ illuminating his mind, the | | we : 
| the beginning of Matthew, where John’s baptism 


inconsistency of obtaining the property of anoth- 
er, without a reasonable prospect of early pay- 
ment, was clear to his view. Faithful to the 
conviction, he ever chose, even in times of great 
extremity, rather to cast himself on Divine Provi- 
dence, than in this respect to infringe on the Di- 
vine law. 

About the same time he was deeply exercised 
on the subject of praying occasionally with his 
family ; there were times when the duty pressed 
heavily on his mind; but so weighty did the 
engagement appear in his view, and so encom- 
passed with weakness and infirmity did he feel 
himself, that the struggle was nearly overwhelm- 
ing to his weak, emaciated frame ; and when at 
last a conviction of duty rose above every other 
consideration, he rather fell on his knees, than 
deliberately bowed them before the Lord. 

In this manner he continued to act ; 
odically entering on the awful engagement, but 
at those seasons when the good hand “of the Lord 
was upon him, preparing the sacrifice, and 
strengthening him with might in the inner man, 


\tized of him in Jordan. 


And in the narrations of the 
baptisms of John and the primitive Christians, 
given in the New Testament, wherever the de- 
scription is sufficiently minute to authorize a con- 
clusion as to the manner in which they were per- 
formed, we find they went into the water. In 


is first mentioned, we read that they were bap- 
(Chap. iii. 6.) And 
when Jesus was baptized, he went up straight- 
way out of the water. (Ib. verse 16.) Mark 
relates these circumstances in nearly the same 
words. (Chap. i. 5, 10.) When Philip bap- 
tized the eunuch, they both went into the water. 
(Acts viii. 38.) John was baptizing in Enon 
near to Salim, because there was much water 
there. (John iii. 22.) In these cases, the 
natural and necessary conclusion is, that immer- 
sion was used. Hence it is obvious that sprink- 


|ling with water, the practice now generally fol- 
‘lowed by those who profess to baptize, is a de- 


not peri- | 


to approach the throne of heavenly love with ear-! Greek verbs, for the argument, allowing its 


viation from the primitive baptism, and for 
which not a shadow of authority can be adduced 
by the practice of the Christian church. 

I am aware that it has been said, that Berra, 
from which fanriga was derived, may signify 
to wash, and that washing can be performed by 
affusion as well as immersion. It is needless to 
dispute, in this case, about the meaning of these 
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utmost force, brings us no nearer : die conclusion 
which was intended to be drawn from it. 

In the first place, it does not appear that the 
primitive Christians ever professed to baptize by 
affusion. Whether the word baptize was am- 
biguous or not, there is no evidence of any di- 
versity among them in regard to its application. 

In the next place, if we will have baptize to 
signify to wash, let it be so applied. When the 
children of lerec! were commanded to wash their 

clothes, the command was to be literally obeyed. 
A few drops of water applied to them by sprink- 
ling or contact would not have constituted the 
washing required. And whether we construe 
baptism to signify immersion or washing, as 
sprinkling is neither the one nor the other, it 
cannot signify baptism. As far as I have been 
able to discover, the early Christians, when they 
made use of water baptism, retained the primi- 
tive mode of immersion. The substitute now 
generally used appears to have been introduced | 
in the third century. 

From the writings of the Christian fathers 
which have reached us, it is manifest that many 
superstitious opinions by that time were admitted 
among them. As the life and power of Chris- 
tianity declined, and the baptism of the spirit 
was but little known, a high degree of impor- 
tance was attached to the baptism of water. The | 
effect of the real Christian baptism, as described 


in the works of the apostles, came to be attributed | 


to the external ceremony. 





Through baptismal 
water, says Ambrose, men pass from earth to 
heaven. Whence, says Augustin, hath water so | 
much virtue, as that it touches the body, and | 
washes the heart? As water, says Algerius, ex- 
tinguisheth, cleanseth and whiteneth above other 
liquors ; so in baptismal water, fleshly lusts are 
quenched, sin, both original aad actus al, washed 
away, and i innocency begotten. The Council of 
Florence taught, that by baptis m we are spiritu- 
ally born again ; and that it imprints in the soul 
a character, that is some spiritual sign indelible, 
which cannot be blotted out. And further that 
we are thereby made members of Christ, of the 
body of the church. 
The Council of Trent taught, that by baptism 


creatures. 

Hence, we perceive, that in the early ages of 
Christianity, and, through succeeding periods, 
to modern times, a degree of eae was 
attached to the baptism of water which belongs 
only to the baptism of Christ, the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. Out of these opinions naturally 
grew another, viz. that inasmuch as a relapsed | 
Christian was in a worse condition than an infidel, | 
it was best to defer the purifying operation of 
baptism until near the close of life. Hence it 

was often delayed till sickness or age gave clear | 
indications of approaching dissolution. To per- | 


sons thus situated, the usual mode of baptizing | as far as in us lies 


by immersion, was evidently difficult and danger- | 


D8’ 


| mersion, 


\tism of infants was not then used. 


‘six bishops, with Cyprian at their head, 


| ought to be baptized at the same age. 
|subject of examination with this council was, 
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ous. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, being asked 
what was to be done in such cases, answered, 
that seeing they could not do it as they ought, 
without endangering the life of the patient, they 
must do it as well as they could. They might 
therefore apply the element of water, by sprink- 
ling it = them in their beds ; alleging Ezekiel 
xxxvi. 25, “I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you ;” oe rather philosophically, that the 
virtue of baptism ought not to be estimated, in a 
varnal manner, by the quantity of external ap- 
paratus ; yet in case the patients were afterwards 
restored, he advised that they should be dipped 
in ariver. This, we observe, was about the 
middle of the third century. Musculus observes, 


| that, anciently, very many deferred their baptism 


to the utmost term of life, tothe end they might 
depart pure and blameless out of the world ; and 
so they did not suffer themselves to be baptized, 
except in their beds, and that by sprinkling only, 
in the very point of death, that they might die 
with an evidence. In this manner Constantine, 
the son of Helena, a zealous professor, was bap- 


re . . . 
|tized when he was sixty-five years old, being 


then sick, and died a few days afterwards. Basil, 
bishop of Cesarea, though born of believing pa- 
rents, his father being a bishop, was not baptized 
till he was aged. 

As the practice of sprinkling instead of im- 
was first used in condescension to the 
sick and weak, this application of water was, for 
a time, considered as an imperfect baptism, so 
that those who had been sprinkled and not 
dipped, were not admitted into any office in th 
church. But in the first ages of Christianity 


| baptism was not applied to any but those wh« 


were supposed to be sufficiently instructed in the 
doctrines of the gospel. Consequently the bap- 
The earliest 
account on record, as far as I can discover, of 
infant baptism, is about the middle of the third 
century. A council was held in Africa, by sixty- 
in th 
year 253, in which the question of the time when 
baptism ought to be administered was discussed. 
It appears that an opinion was advanced by some 


| Christian professors, that as the Jews were re- 
we put on Christ, and are thoroughly made new | 


quired to circumcise their children on the eighth 
day after birth, the children of Christian parents 
And one 


whether the eighth day, or an earlier one, ought 
to be adopted. Fidus, an African bishop, ap- 


| pears to have advocated the Jewish age ; Cyprian 
|informed him that the council were of a different 


opinion. And the reason of that opinion plainly in- 
dicates the ground of the practice itself. “« We all 


| judged that the mercy and grace of God should be 
| denied to none. For if the Lord says in his gospe l, 


the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them, how ought we to do our utmost, 
, that no soul be lost. Spiritual 
circumcision ought not to be impeded by carnal 








circumcision. If even to the ‘foulest offenders, 
when they afterwards believe, remission of sins 
is granted, and none is prohibited from baptism 
and grace, how much more should an infant be 
admitted, who, just born, hath not sinned in any 
respect, except that being carnally produced, ac- 
cording to Adam, he hath, in this first birth, 
contracted the contagion of the ancient deadly 
nature; and who obtains the remission of sins 
with the less difficulty, because not his own 
actual guilt, but that of another, is to be re- 
mitted.’’ 

In this decision we may perceive two doctrinal 
points clearly admitted ; on which indeed the de- 
cision itself was evidently founded. That child- 
ren from their birth are sinners in consequence 
of the transgression of our first parents ; and that 
sins are remitted by the baptism of water. When 
the bishops had embraced these opinions, it is 
not wonderful that they should advise the early 
baptism of infants. 

This doctrine of original sin came afterwards 
to hold a conspicuous place among the opinions 
of Christian professors. Augustine, who lived 
in the fifth comtary, gave his judgment that in- 
fants, dying without being baptized, were lost, 
because they were guilty of original sin. The 
Milevitan Council held in 402, adopted the fol- 
lowing canon : ‘ It is our will, that all who affirm 
that young children have everlasting life, who 
are not baptized to the taking away of original 
sin, that the y be anathematized.”” And the fifth 
Carthagenian Council, held 416, adopted the 
subsequent: “ We will, that whosoever denieth 
that little anere mn by "baptism are freed from 
perdition, and etern: ully saved, that they be ac- 
cursed.” 

Hence we perceive that the practice of infant 
baptism owed its extension and permanence, if 
not its origin, to the opinion, that children are, 
trom their birth, deemed offenders in the sight 
of a just and merciful Creator, in 
of the transgression of our first parents.* 

This doctrine of original sin being once em- 
braced, and the efficacy of water baptism to purge 

away sins, both origin: al and actual, 
admitted, it was to be expected that the expedi- 
ent of Cyprian would be frequently adopted, 


particularly in regard to infants and persons | 


laboring under disease. 


Rantism, or sprinkling, thus gradually super- | 


seded the ancient baptism. To such superstitious 
extent was the importance of infant baptism 
carried, that children were sometimes taken out 
of their graves, and sprinkled with water ; others 


* It is no part of my object in this essay to examine 
how far or in what manner the posterity of Adam are 
affected by his transgression. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to observe, that I most unequivocally 
assent to the apostolic declaration, that sin is not im- 
puted where there is no law; and that consequently 


infants are not guilty in the sight of God, until they | te governed by authority, may appear neither 


have actually transgressed his law. 
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conses jpuence | 


being also| 


cient baptism for the dead. 


| gagements on their behalf, such as they could Z 


| tians in general were in the neglect of an ordin- 


| more than two centuries after our Saviour’s cruci- 
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were » baptized by proxy, in imitation of the an” 
This baptism for 
the dead was effected in the following manner. 
A person placed himself under the bed of the 
deceased ; and upon the question being put to 
the dead, whether he would be baptized, the one 
under the bed gave answer in the affirmative. 
He then was baptized in place of the deceased. 
A procedure, as Godwin justly observes, fitly 
compared to acting on the stage. 

Although the practice of being baptized or 
sprinkled by proxy, is probably now unknown, 
yet we have another which closely resembles it. i 
When infants are sprinkled, or christened, as it “i 
is usually termed, and parents or others act as a 
god-fathers or god-mothers, and enter into en- 





































































































not, without divine assistance, possibly perform, 



























































if made for themselves, they are attempting to J ‘A 
perform by proxy the most momentous part of a 
the proceeding. a 

From this brief notice of the history of Ran- ne 
tism, it is, I think, suffix monty obvious that the il 
practice now gener: ally prev: alent among the pro- % 
fessors of Christi: inity, is one which has arisen er 
since the apostolic age, and was totally unknown Ped 
when the New Testament was written. Hence oe 
those who urge the precepts or practice of our “a 
Lord or his apostles, in support of water bap- i. 
tism, and yet use the substitute which Cyprian 
introduced, are actually pleading for one thing ce 
and practising another. If the continuance of ot 








water baptism, as an ordinance of the Christian 
church, could be maintained from se ripture au- 
thority, it would necessarily follow that Chris- 
































ance of Christ. For we need not spend much 
time in the i inquiry whether the arguments, such 
as they are, in favor of water baptism, professedly 
deduced from the precepts or practice of our 
Lord and his apostles, are applicable to the bap- 
tism then known and used, or to one introduced 





























fixion. At the present time | believe a small 
minority of those who profess the Christian name, 
practice the real ancient baptism in water. 

It is also observable, that the apostolic prac- 
tice, as far as we can discover from their history, 
bore a striking resemblance to that of the Jews. 
They baptized their converts; theirs was a bap- 
tism of conversion. The modern substitute is 
not only a deviation in manner, sprinkling in- 
stead of immersion, but a total change in regard 
to the subjects of it. Infants, not adults, are 
now most commonly subjected to this process. 

























































































To those who believe that no obligation rests » 
upon us to use water in any of its modes of ap- "% 
plication, it must be of little importance what ay 
method approximates most nearly to the primi- oa 
tive practice. But we may deduce a conclusion a 
from the facts just stated, which to those who a3 























 trivi ial nor unimportant. We have the authority 
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of nearly all the Christian world, for declining 
the use of water baptism. For if Christians of 
the present day judge themselves at liberty to 
discontinue the use of the only species of water 
baptism known or practiced during the apostolic 
age, and to adopt a substitute of human inven- 
tion, the precepts and practice of Christ and his 
apostles are thrown out of the question. The 
point at issue between us and the professors of 
Christianity in general, is not whether we are 
required to use the baptism of the apostolic age, 
for on that point we appear to be generally 
agreed, but whether the Rantism of Cyprian and 
the Roman church constitutes a necessary part 
of the Christian religion. 

The question is not therefore a scriptural one, 
but one of tradition and the authority of the 
middle ages. And surely those Christians who 
consider the scriptures as the primary rule of 
faith and practice, will hardly unchristianize a 
society for rejecting the authority of the popes 
and councils of the middle ages. 

It is obvious, that under the dispensations 
which preceded the advent of the Messiah, the 
visible worship was attended with numerous 
ceremonies, which gave it a character more 
marked with outward action than with any opera- 
tion of the mind. The observance of these cere- 
monies was strictly enjoined, and their number 
and order, under the Mosaic law, minutely de- 
scribed. But our Saviour taught the necessity 


and importance of a more spiritual worship. This 
is particularly illustrated in his conversation with 


the woman at Jacob’s well. When she wished 
to be informed whether Jerusalem, where the 
Jewish e's was erected, or Mount Gerizim, 
where the Samaritans had erected a rival temple, 
was the place where men ought to worship, he 
plainly told her, that long contested point was no 
longer a subject of importance. ‘‘ Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” (John iv. 20—24.) 

In the instructive discourse which he had with 
his disciples, a short time before his crucifixion, 
he clearly and forcibly inculcated the spiritual 
nature of the communion which was to exist be- 
tween him and them; showing conclusively that 
his religion was not a system of outward obser- 
vances, but of an inward and spiritual life. The 
great object, indeed, of the ministry of our Lord 
and his apostles, was to establish a spiritual reli- 
gion ; a spiritual worship; a spiritual baptism. 
Our Lord himself is the door through which 
alone entrance is obtained into the fold of ever- 
lasting rest. (Ibid. chap. xiv. and xv.) 

The one true Christian baptism is that of the 
spirit, the washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. To be really and truly 
baptized into the name of Christ, is to be brought 
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into fellowship with the Father and with the 
Son. For as many as are baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ; and to put on Christ is to be 
governed by his spirit and conformed to his life. 
This is the baptism which purifies the heart, not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. He therefore that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 


LEARNING BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


I regret to say there are not a few who profess 
to think, that for the ordinary engagements of 
life, a collegiate training is unnecessary if not 
objectionable. I quote from a course of ethical 
lectures once delivered here, when I say, “ Men 
of business too often think that literature must 
be abandoned at the door of the counting-house. 
But they cannot eradicate the love of pleasure or 
remove the necessity for some sort of relaxation, 
and the sole effect of such a maxim is to substi- 
tute sensual for intellectual enjoyment, and to 
supplant the tastes which it is one of the objects 
of a good education to create, by coarser and 
lower and more vulgar pleasures.” 

Now I affect not to despise the possession of 
pecuniary wealth. I believe that money as a 
means is desirable ; as affording the opportunity 
of doing good, of travel, of education, Xe, it is 
well worth working for. Nay more, I will go 
further and say, that by the very advantages it 
affords it may be, and often is, refining in its 
tendency. But the pursuit of wealth, merely 
for its own sake, that its possessor may live or 
die a rich man; to make it the object of a life, 
paramount to other considerations, ‘ to sacrifice 
literature at the door of the counting-house,” is, 
in my opinion, the most ignoble, the meanest 
pursuit, that a rational soul can engage in; and 
it is with feelings of indignation that I sometimes 
find men estimating the value of instruction as 
they would their wares ; and deeming the advan- 
tages of education as but poorly compensating 
for the time and cost of its acquisition. 

Is the mind merchandise? Do we live merely 
to buy and sell and get gain? No! the engage- 
ments of mercantile and other business—neces- 
sities of society as it exists—should ever be re- 
garded as but instruments to aid the great objects 
for which we do live—to do good to our fellow- 
men, and to cultivate our intellectual and immor- 
tal natures. 

Be true to yourselves! In whatever avocation 
you are engaged, forget not that you are the dis- 
ciples of literature. Carry about with you, if not 
into the counting-room, at least when released 
from business hours, the tastes, the manners, and 
the pursuits of the scholar. Regard your moral and 
intellectual advancement as having the first claim 
upon you, to which the accumulation of wealth 
must ever be held subordinate. 

You will not find them altogether incompatible. 
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I could adduce many instances in which a suc- 
cessful business career has attended men who 
have found abundant time to devote to their in- 
tellectual culture. Servants rightly treated soon 
learn to occupy their proper place, and are none 
the less efficient in the domestic economy ; and, 
as each of these pursuits is kept in its proper 
place, you will find your success in life to be a 
steady and a pleasing one. You may, perhaps, 
not accumulate as much mere money as does he 
who, wedded alone to his idols of silver and gold, 
thin, sharp, wiry, nervous, unceasing in his wor- 
ship at their shrine, finds them at last to give him 
in abundance what alone they can give—What ? 
Health of body? No. Vigor of mind? No. 
The respect of the community? No. Domestic 
happiness? No. Gentle manners? No. Con- 
tentment? No. Peace, peace of mind? Alas! 
alas! no. He who worships alone at such an 
altar dare not expect to receive aught else than 
the fruit of that altar. He cannot hope, when all 
his tithes have been brought to one storehouse, 
that others, whom he has neglected, will in the 
hour of his extremity, open their rich treasuries 
for him. Though his gods may give him the 
touch of Midas, they can give him nothing more. 
Themselves of the earth, earthy, they can give 
but what comes from the earth; and though, 
when they have infused their own nature in their 
worshipper, they may, for his ceaseless devotion, 
yield up their very selves to his embrace, yet, 
after all what do they give him but gold—mere 
gold ! 


“ Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps.” 


Be true to yourselves ; and let me assure you 
you will find in literature and her pursuits en- 
during pleasures which will more than compen- 
sate you for, nay, which are not to be put in 
comparison with, mere pecuniary wealth. 

It will soothe your hours of solitude and of 
suffering. It will unlock for you the rich trea- 
sures of the past. It will introduce you to the 
wise and great of all generations. You will 
become the acquaintance, nay the friend of the 
mighty dead. 

Nor does it foster pride and self-exaltation. 
He who knows most is most conscious of his 
ignorance. Viewed at a distance, science and 


literature may seem to be plains of limited ex- | 


tent, and readily traversed ; but he who attempts 
the journey finds them to lead to paths rugged 
and steep, and still leading beyond. 


Pope has beautifully expressed this sentiment ; 





“from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But, more advanced, behold, with strong surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise. 

So, pleased at first, the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky; 
The eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But, these attained, we tremble to survey 

The growing labors of the lengthened way ; 


Th’ increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise !”’ 

It is the smatterer, the taster at the spring who 
is presumptuous, self. conceited, vaporing. He 
who has drunk deeply is thoroughly sobered, 
and like the good Sir Isaac Newton, feels 
that after all he is but a gatherer of pebbles, 
which the waves have washed upon the seaside, 
while the great ocean of knowledge lies before 
him unexplored !— Dr. Levick’s Address at Hav- 
erford College, Third month 27th, 1857 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


A story is told of two travellers in Lapland, 
which throws more light upon the art of being 
happy than a whole volume of precepts and 
aphorisms. Upon a very cold day in winter, they 
were driving along ina sledge, wrapped up in 
furs from head to foot. Even their faces were 
mostly covered; and you could see hardly any- 
thing but their eyebrows, and these were white 
and glistening with frost. At length they saw 
a poor man who had sunk down, benumbed and 
frozen, in the snow. “We must stop and help 
him,” said one of the travellers. ‘Stop and 
help him!’ replied the other! ‘You will 
never think of stopping on such a day as this. 
We are half frozen ourselves, and ought to be at 
our journey’s end as soon as possible.” “But I 
cannot leave this man to perish,” rejoined the 
more humane traveller ; “ I must go to his relief ;’’ 
and he stopped his sledge. ‘‘Come,” said he, 
‘come help me to rouse him.” “NotI,” re- 
plied the other, “‘ I have too much regard for my 
own life toexpose myself to this freezing atmo- 
sphere any more than is necessary. I will sit 
here and keep myself as warm as | can, till you 
come back.”” So saying, he resolutely kept his 
seat, while his companion hastened to the relief 
of the perishing man, whom they had provi- 
dentially discovered. The ordinary means for re- 
storing consciousness and activity were tried with 
complete success. But the kind-hearted travel- 
ler was so intent upon saving the life of a fellow- 
creature, that he had forgotten his own ex- 
posure ; and what was the consequence? Why 
the very effort he had made to warm the stranger 
warmed himself! And thus he had a twofold 
reward. He had the sweet consciousness of 
doing a benevolent act, and he also found himself 
glowing from head to foot, by reason of the ex- 
ertions which he had made. And how was it 
with his companion, who had been so much 
afraid of exposing himself? He was almost 
ready to freeze, notwithstanding the efforts he 
had been making to keep warm ! 

The lesson derived from this little incident is 
sufficiently obvious. We are all travellers to a 
distant country. At every step of our journey 
|we find other travellers, who need our friendly 
aid. Nay, God has brought them around our 





| path in great numbers—and, as far as the eye 
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can reach, we see their dense and gloomy ranks. 
Now there are two ways of meeting these objects 
of Christian sympathy and brotherly regard. 
We can go forward with the stern purpose of a 
selfish and unloving spirit, saying, in reply to 
every appeal which is addressed to our feelings, 
“Depart in peace; be ye warmed and filled ;” 
or we can say, with the warm-hearted traveller, 
‘“‘T cannot see this man perish ; I must hasten to 
his relief.”’ And the rule which we adopt for 
our guidance in such cases, will determine the 
question, whether we are to be happy or un- 
happy. The man who lives only for himself) 
cannot be happy. God does not smile upon him ; 
and his conscience will give him no peace. But 
he who forgets himself in his desire to do good, 
not only becomes a blessing to others, but opens 
a perpetual fountain of joy in his own bosom. 
The Child’s Companion. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1857. 


Essay ON BaprisMm—CorrEcTION.—The re- 
printing in this Journal of the valuable treatise 
by Enoch Lewis on the subject of Baptism, is 
brought to a conclusion in our present number. 
We trust the reader will have found in it a com- 
pact and unanswerable argument for that true 


and only Christian baptism which “doth now| 


save we—not the patting away of the filth of the | baptized ; ‘unless a man be born of water and of 


| the spirit he shall not enter into the kingdom of 


flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

It will take nothing from the force of this 
argument to withdraw from its support the opin- 


ion attributed to Bishop Taylor in the following | 


words :— 

“The water and the spirit,” says Bishop 
Taylor, “ in this place, signify the same thing; 
and by water is meant the effect of the spirit 


cleansing and purifying the soul, as appears in| 


the parable of Christ baptizing with the spirit 
and fire.”’—Friends’ Review, No. 47, p. 748. 
It was the careful usage of our friend Enoch | 
Lewis not to quote at second hand the senti- 
ments of an author whenever he could possibly | 
recur to the original. In the instance of this| 
quotation he had not at hand the works of| 
Jeremy Taylor, nor were they of easy or known | 
access to him. Having reliable authority, as he | 
thought, for the assertion, and it being a true| 
sentiment by whomsoever entertained, he trans- | 
ferred it to his essay. Subsequent to the publica- | 
tion of this essay, and of its latest edition, if there | 
has been more than one, the opportunity of refer- 
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ence to those works was first at his command. He 
there found the following expression, not indeed 
as the sentiment of Bishop Taylor, who affirmed 
nothing of his own directly concerning it, but as 
being the opinion of the Anabaptists. 

“For first, the water and the spirit in this 
place signify the same thing ; and by water is 
meant the effect of the spirit, cleansing and 
purifying the soul, as appears in its parallel place 
of Christ ‘baptizing with the spirit and with 
fire.’ For although this was literally fulfilled in 
Pentecost, yet morally there is more in it ; for it 
is the sign of the effect of the Holy Ghost, and 
his productions upon the soul ; and it was an ex- 
cellency of our blessed Saviour’s office that he 
baptizes all that come to him, with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire; for so St. John, preferring 
Christ’s mission and office before his own, tells 
the Jews, not Christ’s disciples, that Christ 
should baptize them with fire and the Holy 
Spirit, that is, all that came to him, as John the 
Baptist did with water; for so lies the antithe- 
sis.” —J. Taylor’s works, vol. 8, p. 158. 

This sentiment is put in obvious contrast with 
that of another party, expressed thus :— 

‘“‘ For Christ made a law whose sanction is 
with an exclusive negative to them that are not 


heaven.’ If then infants have a capacity of being 
co-heirs with Christ in the kingdom of his Father, 
as Christ affirms they have, by saying ‘for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,’ then there is a 
necessity that they should be brought to baptism; 
there being an absolute exclusion of all persons 


| not baptized, and all persons not spiritual, from 


he 


the kingdom of heaven!” Ibid. pp. 152, 153. 
Which of these opinions—the latter requiring 


| for salvation an external washing—is most in 
| . . * * . 
harmony with the views of Divine love which 


Christianity unfolds, we need not here stop to 


| inquire. 


It was the intention of Enoch Lewis to have 
made the appropriate correction of his essay in 
the particular referred to, should a new edition 
have been called for at his hand. Though aware 
of such intention, the editor of the Review over- 
looked the circumstance till his attention was 
recalled to it by a friend. He has since read in 
the voluminous writings of Jeremy Taylor that 
portion of his “ Liberty of Prophesying ” which 
has relation to this textual explanation, and has 
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discovered in the diffused style of the writer— 
in that connection especially—a sufficient apology 
for any casual reader arriving at the conclusion 
that such explanation was his own sentiment. 


RETROGRADE Action.—A few months since 
the friends of peace were cheered by the hope 
that a step of great importance, in reference to 
the prevention of war, was about to be taken by 
several of the European governments, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States. 

It may be remembered that the governments 
represented at the Paris Conference adopted the 
following declaration : 

‘1. Privateering is, and remains abolished. 

“2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag. 

“4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective, that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy.” 

The governments not represented in the Con- 
ference were afterwards invited to unite in the 
adoption of these propositions, and so far as re- 
lates to European nations, it does not appear 
that any objection has been made. When the 
invitation was extended to the government of 
the United States by the Emperor of the French, 
the late W. L. Marcy, who was then Secretary 


fourth propositions the American government 
cordially assented, and it was also ready to agree 
to the first, with an addition, that “the private 
property of the subjects or citizens of a bellige- 
rent on the high seas, shall be exempted from 
seizure by public armed vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent, except it be contraband.” 

This was simply proposing to place private 
property, in time of war, on precisely the same 
footing at sea that it has hitherto had on land ; 
and if motives of justice and humanity led the 
parties at the Paris Conference to make the 
original proposition, it was scarcely to be con- 
ceived that thcy would be induced by political 




















American government. Accordingly, it was 
found that a disposition favorable to its adoption 
was manifested. R. Cobden expressed the 


opinion that, when the proposal came to be dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, there would 


be an almost unanimous decision in its favor. 


of State, replied, that to the second, third and | 


considerations to reject the overture of the| 











| Thus the matter stood, so far as was known to 
the public, when recently a motion was made in 
the House of Commons that the government 
should produce the reply of Secretary Marcy to 
the propositions of the Paris Conference. Lord 
Palmerston, speaking in opposition to the motion, 
said— 

‘In the meantime, there was a change in the 
government of the United States, and before 
any answer could be sent to that communication 
by the British government the new President 
came into office ; and an intimation was made by 
the government of the United States to her Ma- 
jesty’s government to the effect that they would 
not expect an answer to the communication in 
question, and that, in point of fact, they desired 
the matter to be considered as suspended. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted his honorable 
friend would see that it would not be desirable to 
lay before Parliament the communication made 
by the last government of the United States of 
the views they entertained of the question now 
under the consideration of the House.”’ 

It appears, therefore, that Secretary Cass 
has abandoned the humane policy of his pre- 
decessor; destroyed, for the present, the hope- 
ful expectations of the friends of peace, and 
thrown away an opportunity of striking one of 
the heaviest blows ever aimed at the unchristian 
system of war. 





Letters from England inform us that, at a late 
Morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders in 
London, Sarah Lindsey was liberated to accom- 
pany her husband, Robert Lindsey, to North 
America and the Sandwich Islands : and Grover 
Kemp, of Brighton, was set at liberty to visit 
some of the West India Islands. Robert and 
Sarah Lindsey expected to embark at Liverpool 
on the 15th inst. for Boston. 





Marniep, at Lost Creek Meeting of Friends, Jeffer- 

son County, Tennessee, on the 29th of 7th mo., 1857, 
James C. Beats, of Green County, Tennessee, to Su- 
SANNAH, daughter of Wm. H. and Catharine Morgan, 
of Jefferson County. 
, At Friends’ Meeting House, Westfield, 
Hamilton Co., Ind., on the 6th inst., Joun T. Stan ey, 
of Poplar Ridge, to Marrua, daughter of John and 
Mary Barker, of the former place. 





Diep, near Keeseville, New York., on the 4th of 
5th mo. last, after an illness of several months, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion, Lois Barrsy, widow of the late Joel Battey, aged 
sixty-five years. 

She was an esteemed Elder of Peru Monthly Meet- 
ing, and one whose humility and quiet Christian for- 
bearance in time of trial, were worthy of commemo- 
ration. And while her friends deeply feel their loss, 
they are comforted in believing the change was for 

her eternal gain. 
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Diep, In Henry County, Indiana, on the 28th of 7th 
month, Marcaret Exiza, youngest daughter of Jason 
and Abigail Williams, in the 6th year of her age. 
She was a child remarkable for purity of behaviour, 
of an endearing and pleasant disposition, and bore a} 
painful illness without a murmur, remaining calm 
and entirely sensible to the last; and thus passed 
away, beloved by all who knew her. 

——, In this city, on the 9th inst.,in the 84th year 
of her age, Desorau Cresson, a member of the West- 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 

She survived her husband, Benjamin Cresson, nearly 
thirty years, he having deceased on the 19th of the 
Eighth month, 1827, in the 54th year of his age. 


For Friends’ Review. 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, RAILWAY ENGINEER. 


I send for insertion in the Review a notice of 
the late eminent Engineer, George Stephenson. 
The story of his life is pleasantly told, and will, I 
think, interest many of your readers. It teaches 
the lesson which our young people have need to 
learn, that patient self reliance, honest industry 
and the diligent use of such means as Providence 
may have placed within our reach, are the true 
secrets of success. The reference in this case is 
mainly to prosperity here. Yet that success which 
is based upon elevated moral qualities, may well 
lead us to reflect, how much we owe to the pure 
morality of the gospel, how closely all true civiliza- 
tion is connected with Christianity, and what are 
the responsibilities which the blessing of a per- 
fect code of morals, and the perfect example 
which is set before us in the New Testament, en- 
tail upon us all. C. 


George Stephenson, according to the “ rech- | 
ester’ in the family Bible of his father—the | 
fireman at the old pumping-engine of the colliery 
at Wylam, near Newcastle,—“ was Born June 9 
day, 1781.” 

George was the second of six children, two of | 
whom were daughters. The parents “ belonged 
to the ancient and honorable family of the work- 
ers.” The father was never anything more than 
a humble laborer, with a love for Nature and a 
fund of capital stories, which brought an audi- 
ence of children of various growths about him 
and his engine-fire. The mother was a “ rale 
canny body,” which, in Northumbria, is the 
highest compliment that can be paid to woman. 
The early duties of George were to run on village 
errands, to nurse his younger brothers and sisters, 
and to see that they did not get run over by the 
horse-drawn coal-waggons on the wooden railway 
in front of the cottage. At eight years of age, 
he was promoted to be the same sort of guardian 
over a neighbor’s cows,—a service which was 
munificently remunerated at 2d. per day. The 
child thus early experienced the inexpressible 
enjoyment of “earning his bread.” Sweet is 
the produce of labor, though it be but 2d. per 
day gained as a cowherd. 

While he had his eye upon the cows, he 
modelled clay engines, and nourished in his 
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young heart the modest ambition of being em- 
ployed, as his father was, in some colliery. But 
this envied position was only reached by slow 
degrees. He had first to be a hoer of turnips at 
4d. per day, and a clearer of coal from stones 
and dross at 6d. a day, before—at the age of 
fourteen—he was promoted to be assistant to his 
honest old father, at Dowlay, at 1s. per day. All 
the children were by this time little bread-win- 
ners, and the family income sometimes rose to 
2/7. per week ; but that was during years when 
the price of wheat ranged from 75s. to 130s. per 
quarter. Nevertheless, George must have had 
nourishing food, or he never could have per- 
formed the feat of raising sixty stones weight, 
or perhaps his requirements were small; for, 
being appointed plugman at 12s. a week, the boy 
broke forth with the shout, ‘‘ I am now a made 
man for life!’ A very few years later, when 
he had saved his first guinea, he looked at it with 
honest joy, and exclaimed, “I am now a rich 
man!” It is of such stuff that your hero is com- 
posed. 

He could not read, even his letters, but he 
imitated everything. He loved the engine which 
he now had to tend, asa Mahratta cannoneer 
loves his “gun.” It was a pleasure to him to 
keep it clean, bright, and in thorough working 
gear. He speedily rose above his father, at 
which his sire was as proud as an old sexton 
might be who sees his son ina curacy. His 
strong intellect was for ever at work on the sub- 
ject of engines. Then came the necessity for 
book-learning, and George went humbly to a 
night school and learned reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, till he not only had outstripped the 
adult class, but had exhausted his master. There- 
with, he was no absentee from manly sports. He 
played, as he worked, heartily ; drank little, read 
much, thought more, and finally, having become 
‘‘ brakesman,” and being in the receipt of nearly 
a pound a week, with a conviction that in his 
brain his “‘ banks were well furnished,” he did 
exactly what he ought to have done.—he fell in 
love with sweet-tempered, modest, sensible, and 
bonny-looking Fanny Henderson. He soled her 
shoes. Do not smile superciliously, O reader: 
Our worker had learned the gentle craft in his 
leisure hours, and turned it to pecuniary account. 
But do you suppose when he had soled the little 
shoes of charming Fanny Henderson that he re- 
turned them to her with or without his little ac- 
count? Nothe! The honest-hearted lover put 
them into his bosom ; warmed them at his manly 
breast ; took them out to gaze upon, perhaps,— 
nay, assuredly, to kiss them; and held them 
aloft with the significant and self-congratulatory 
remark, that it was “a capital job!” And soit 
proved. The brakesman, now of Willington 
Quay, furnished a cottage, married [anpy at 
Newburn Church, in 1802, and rode proudly 
home fifteen miles on horseback with young Mrs. 
George Stephenson bebind him on a pillion. 
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They had a magnificent escort with them ; angels 
and heavenly blessings were around and about 
them. 

For see ; soon in that humble but happy cot- 
tage, there is a busy mother, and a studious 
father with a child at his side, scattering sun- 
shine by his smiles. - However, accidents of 
course visit them; and their cottage is damaged 
by fire, and still more by water, and soot, and 
smoke. George looked round at the devastation 
and characteristically began his repairs, by set- 
ting the eight day clock to rights! The steam 
and the soot had clogged the wheels, and Stephen- 
son was uneasy till he had once more set the 
machine in motion. He did this, however, so 
well that he soon was widely employed as the 
best “clock doctor in the country.” He left 
that part of it in 1804 to proceed to West Moor, 
Killingworth, seven miles north of Newcastle. 
There, his employers recognized his qualities as 
a practical workman and inventor. There he 
laid the broad foundation of his lofty renown, 
and there commences a new period in his event- 
ful and honorable history. 

But sorrow came before renown. The sun- 
light of his house was taken from him, and with 
the death of his wife darkness covered his hearth. 
He abandoned Killingworth for a while, went a- 
foot into Scotiand in search of work, and returned 
heart-sore to be near his boy. He came back to 


find his father blind and helpless, but George 


took him to his poor house, and in order to sup- 
port his parents and to procure a good education 
for his motherless child he spent a portion of the 
nights which followed days of labor, in mending 
clocks and watches, in making shoes and lasts, 
and in cutting out suits of clothes which the 
colliers’ wives made up for their husbands. 
“Geordy Stevie’s cut” is not yet out of fashion 
in the district of Killingworth. Altogether, these 
were very hard times. He had even to purchase 
a substitute for the militia, for which he was 
drawn, when substitutes were at war-prices ; but 
his heart never failed him. “ Perseverance” 
was his device and principle,—and that and en- 
durance purchased him a richly compensating 
triumph. The ropes at the pit where he was 
employed as brakesman wore out rapidly, and he 
invented a remedy to prevent this wear. En- 
gines became crippled and powerless, and when 
he suggested means for both prevention and cure, 
official and helpless engineers sneered at, and 
were obliged to have recourse to, him. For one 
invaluable service in rendering efficiency to an 
engine that had been pronounced incurable, he 
received ten guineas, promotion with increase of 
wages, and promise of future advantages. Toa 
squad of engineers ‘drowned out’’ of a coal-pit, 
he said he could erect a thing no bigger than a 
kail-pot that should clear the pit. He kept his 
word, and they accounted him a wizard. And 
the opinion seemed well founded, for his cottage 
was crowded with models, plans, drawings and 
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diagrams ; and he had, moreover (for he could 
turn his mind to anything, ) put all the cradles in 
the district in connexion with their respective 
smoke-jacks, and thus made them self-acting. 
He had besides contrived to save a hundred 
guineas. If all this was not wizard’s work, what 
was it? Well, it was the simple result of “ Per- 
severance.” And another result was his appoint- 
ment at Killingworth colliery as “‘engine-wright,”’ 
at 100/. a year. He was now fairly on his way 
to “revolutionize by his improvements and in- 
ventions the internal communications of the 
civilized world.”” He hardly looked so far him- 
self, but it was not long before his great mind 
looked to great ends, and prophesied their accom- 
plishment. Sagacious men listened, wondered, 
and were disposed to believe. Matter-of-fact 
men shook their heads and doubted. Conceited 
men charged Aim with conceit, and thought him 
a fool. 

There wasatime, in the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu, when gay French sight-seers used to 
repair to the madhouse near Paris to see Solomon 
de Caus, who was shut up there, for boring to 
death his family, friends and the Government 
with the assertion that ships might be navigated 
and carriages moved by the steam of boiling 
water. Keepers and visitors held their sides 
with laughter as they heard poor Solomon repeat 
his conviction. In the next hundred and fifty 
years, although Watt had, by adding his own 
ideas to those of many illustrious predecessors, 
rendered practically useful the “ steam of boiling 
water,” locomotives were yet unknown. Many 
improvements had to be made in the old, short, 
and primitive railways along which coal was 
“hauled” by horse-power, before Mr. Outram, in 
1800, “ used stone props instead of timber for 
supporting the ends and joinings of the rails.” 
The Outram, or (according to the fashion we 
alluded to in reviewing Luttrell’s ‘ Diary,’ by 
which we call a popular thing by the head or 
tail of its name) the ¢ram road was pretty gene- 
rally adopted,—and though railway wagons still 
continued to be drawn by horses, various deep- 
thinking men began to talk of conveying passen- 
gers as well as goods, and that by locomotive 
power. The experiments were many and so 
were the failures, but even these taught some- 
thing. Stephenson was the first to realize the 
great fact, accomplishing for the locomotive what 
James Watt had done for the steam-engine. 
Lord Ravensworth (1813) supplied him with the 
money for building the first locomotive. People 
called Lord Ravensworth ‘a fool :’’—Stephen- 
son built his engine, and called it “ My Lord.” 

It drew eighty tons weight, at four miles an 
hour, and was about as dear as horse-power. So 
you see, nothing has been gained, remarked the 
scientific people. Everything has been gained, 
said Stephenson, who saw what was wanted, and 
inventing the ‘‘ steam blast,’’ as the simple pro- 
cess is called, by a turn of his magic, doubled 
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his speed, and made at once practicable all that 
has since been realized. This was in 1815, and 
the world was as thoroughly revolutionized there- 
by as it was by the victory of the same year on 
the plains of Mont St. Jean. It was, indeed, a 
year of double triumph to Stephenson, for it was 
then that he produced his safety-lamp for miners. 
He was a little before Sir Humphry Davy, though 
the Baronet’s lamp was found to be something 
more perfect than what was called “ the inven- 
tion, claimed by a person, an engine-wright, of 
the name of Stephenson.” The controversy 
about the lamps has gone out, leaving to the me- 
chanic and the philosopher their respective dues; 
but at Killingworth the men continue to prefer 
the “‘Geordy” to the “Davy.” It is worthy 
of remark,” says Mr. Smiles, “ that under cir- 
cumstances in which the wire-gauze of the Davy 
lamp becomes red-hot from the high explosive- 
ness of the gas, the Geordy lamp is extinguished, 
and we cannot but think that this fact testifies 
to the decidedly superior safety of the Geordy.” 

When Stephenson talked of accomplishing 
high rates of speed by locomotives upon railways, 
—-not in his time, perhaps, but years after he was 
dead, (he lived to see it all,) he was told that iron 
was incapable of adhesion upon iron, and that 
roughness of surface was essential to produce 
“bite.” He thought it over, communed with 
himself and his son, made sun-dials and other 
scientific toys while he was thinking, and married 
Elizabeth Hindmarsh, a farmer’s daughter. He 
sent his son to Edinburgh University, and had 
the joy of seeing him bring back, in six months, 
the prize for mathematics. He worked incessant- 
ly, persevered in the track of his old thoughts, 
saw light, made use of it, got among men of en- 
terprisc, money, and larger views, and persuaded 
them that he was not so visionary a mechanic as 
he was accounted by many great philosophers, 
and a number of persons who thought themselves 
qualified to judge as well as the philosophers, 
who were indeed no judges at all. 

Great wants produce, under certain circum- 
stances, great and desired ends. Manchester 
was always wanting her cotton of Liverpool, but 
the two cities combined, canals, roads and all, 
had not means of transit to supply the demand. 
Cotton, destined for Manchester, lay longer at 
Liverpool than it had taken to come across the 
Atlantic. The manufacturers were often in 
despair, the operatives as often in idleness, want 
and discontent. A railroad would remedy all 
this, but the dream of effecting more than this 
was not very fondly indulged in. Stephenson 
was consulted, for his name, and his engine, and 
his engine’s name at Killingworth had given him 
a dignity and reputation which made of him an 
indispensable person in such a novel process. 
And what a time of it the surveyors had; how 
road-trustees and aristocratic canal proprietors | the ‘Queen Charlotte,’ was purchased at a bar- 
cursed them, how landlords hooted them, | gain, and mounted ona wooden frame. This 
how farmers jeered them, how peasants pelted was the entire passenger stock of the Stockton 


them, how the very women and children as- 
sailed them with words and other missiles! 
The assistants were mobbed and roughly treated ; 
the chainman was threatened with being thrown 
into a pit ; sticks and guns were presented at the 
man who held that terrible and detested mystery, 
the theodolite ; and when he could be caught at 
advantage clambering over a stile or gate, the 
savage rustics helped him over by pricking him 
with a pitchfork. 

The opposition was, for a time, too strong 
for the proprietors, and the scheme for a railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool was tempo- 
rarily suspended. Meanwhile, Mr. Edward 
Pease had seen Stephenson’s engine at work at 
Killingworth, and the result was, not only the 
appointment of the latter to the office of engineer 
to the “ Quakers’ line,” the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway, at a salary of 300/. a year, but 
Mr. Pease entered into partnership with him for 
the establishment of a locomotive foundry at New- 
castle. Thus the mechanic became a master of 
men. He was a kind yet firm master. He re- 
spected the men’s manhood, and they respected 
his masterhood. 

The line was opened for traffic in 1825. The 
first trip comprised coals, flour, and 250 living 
persons. There were thirty-eight vehicles in 
all, the whole weight being about ninety tons. 
“Mr. Stephenson” drove the engine, and local 
chroniclers were more out of breath than the 
locomotive, at recording its occasional pace of 
ten miles an hour! The Earl of Durham, then 
Mr. Lambton, looking sharply to his own profit, 
had forced a clause into the bill for the regula- 
tion of this line, whereby the proprietors were 
compelled to haul all coals to Stockton for ship- 
ment at a halfpenny a ton per mile. This low 
rate was fixed in order to protect his own coal 
shipped from Sunderland. He thought, and 
the railway proprietors felt, that coal could not 
be carried at such a price without great loss, if 
not ruin. But the great free-trader, turned Pro- 
tectionist in his own behalf, was exquisitely short- 
sighted. The railway proprietors were, in their 
turn, agreeably disappointed. They had only 
looked to a limited coal-carrying ; but when they 
found themselves, in course of time, called upon 
to carry half a million tons annually to the sea- 
side, they saw with equal surprise and pleasure 
that the profits were large, and that the low rate 
had had exactly the opposite effect to what had 
been contemplated by the patriotic Mr. Lambton. 
And better still,— 

“The anticipations of the company as to pas- 
senger traffic were in like manner more than 
realised. At first, passengers were not thought 
of ; and it was only while the works were in pro- 
gress that the starting of a passenger coach was 
seriously considered. An old stage coach, called 
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and Darlington line on the day of opening, and | late an hour, invited him to stay. Mr. Baxter 
for some time afterwards. The number of per-| readily accepted the invitation, and was treated 
sons then travelling between the two towns was! with great hospitality. His conversation gave 
indeed very inconsiderable, and it was not known | his host a high opinion of his good sense and ex- 
whether these might be disposed to entrust their | tensive information. The gentleman wishing to 
persons on the iron road. Mr. Stephenson, | know the quality of his guest, after supper said : 
however, urged that the experiment of a stage} ‘“ As most persons have some employment or 
coach was worthy of a trial ; and so the ‘ Queen | profession in life, I have no doubt that you have 
Charlotte’ was purchased and mounted. The) yours.” 





name of the coach was to be altered, and Mr.| Mr. Baxter replied, with a smile, “ yes, sir, I 
Stephenson was asked what he thought they | am a man-catcher.” 
should call her. ‘The Expurriment,’ said he,; ‘A man-catcher, are you? said the gentle- 


in his strong Northumbrian tongue; and the| man; “I am very glad to hear you say so, for 
coach was renamed ‘The E xperiment’ accord-| you are the very person I want. I am a justice 
ingly. She had also emblazoned on her panels | of the peace in this district, and I am commis- 
the company’s arms, bearing the motto of | sioned to secure the person of Dick Baxter, who 
‘Periculum privatum utilitas publica.’’ \is expected to preach at a conventicle in this 
Out of all this sprang the town of Middles-| neighborhood early to-morrow morning; you 
borough-on-Tees. We remember the time, in| shall go with me, and I doubt not we shall easily 
1825, when only one farm-house stood upon the | apprehend the rogue.’ 
spot, around which has spread the future metro- Mr. Baxter consented to accompany him. Ac- 
polis of Cleveland, with a population already ap-| cordingly, the gentleman, the following morning, 


proaching to 20,000. | took Mr. Baxter to the place where the meeting 
(To be concluded.) |was to be held. When they arrived there a 

—— considerable number of people were hovering 

CARRYING HOME BUNDLES. ‘about, but on seeing the justice, they suspected 


| his intentions, and were afraid to enter the house. 
|The justice now intimated to Mr. Baxter his 
| fears that Baxter had been apprised of his inten- 
| tions, and would disappoint them, and proposed 
|to extend their ride, that the people might be 
| encouraged to assemble, and give them an oppor- 
| tunity of fulfilling their commission. They did 
so; but on their return they still found the 
| people unwilling to assemble. The magistrate 
now supposing he would be disappointed of his 


7 | object, said to Mr. Baxter, that as these people 
weight of character. This latter feeling was ex- | were much disaffected to the government, he 


hibited by the son of Jerome Napoleon Bona-| yoy) feel obliged to him if he would address 
parte. While in college, he was one day carry-| them on the subject of loyalty and good be- 
ing to his room a broom he had just purchased, | haviour, Mr. Baxter replied that, as they met 
when he met a friend, who, noticing the broom, | ¢,, worship, it was probable that cash tn sie 
With surprise exclaimed, “Why did not you! would not satisfy the people ; but that if the jus- 
have it sent home?” “TI am not ashamed t0| tice would engage in prayer, he would endeavor 
carry home anything which belongs to me,” was) to say something to them. The gentleman re- 
the sensible reply of young Bonaparte. plied, that he had not his prayer book with him, 
|or he would readily comply with the proposal ; 
: : ioe: | but expressed his persuasion that Mr. Baxter 
RICHARD BAXTER AND THE MAGISTRATE. das alll 4; tase ell Uhieaks< etilt ctieined Gk 
| was able to pray : jues wu 

The following anecdote is related of the emi-| to begin with prayer. 
nent Richard Baxter : | They entered the house, followed by the peo- 
Several of the ministers ejected by the act of ple; Mr. Baxter prayed with great devotion and 
uniformity, in 1662, united with Mr. Baxter in| fervor; the magistrate, standing by, was soon 
establishing a lecture in a private house. The) melted into tears. The minister then preached i in 
time of worship being at a very early hour, Mr. | his usual faithful and zealous manner ; and when 
Baxter one evening left home with a view of| he had concluded, he turned to the justice and 
being there ready for the morning. ‘The night, | said—“ Sir, I am the very Dick Baxter of whom 
howeve t, being dark, he lost his way, and after | you are in pursuit. I am entirely at your dis- 

wandering for a long time, he came to a gentle- | posal.” 

man’s house, where he asked directions. The| The magistrate, however, had felt so much 
servant informed his master of the fact, who| during the service, and saw things so differently 
thinking it unsafe that so respectable a looking | from what he had seen them before, that his enmity 
man should be wandering on the common at so’ was changed into love, and ever afterwards he be- 


Many people have a contemptible fear of being | 
seen to carry any bundle, however small, having 
the absurd idea that there is a social degradation 
in the act. The most trifling as well as weighty 
packages must be sent home to them, no matter 
how much to the inconvenience of others. This 
arises from a low sort of pride. There is a feel- | 
ing that is higher; that arises from a conscious- 

ness of there being something in the individual | 
not to be affected by such accidents—worth and 
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came the friend and advocate of the persecuted, , len?” cried Eben, when they told him of it. 


and it is believed alsoa sincere Christian.— Chris- 
tian Age. 


THE STOLEN MELON. 


It was vacation, and Eben and Robert had 
gone to the city with father. During their ab- 
sence the boys proposed a pic-nic to Clark’s 
point, in honor of two old associates, now col- 
legians, on a vacation visit home. I was the 
youngest, and perhaps a little proud of my invi- 
tation. My mother prepared me cake and sand- 
wich for the occasion. As I was down in the 
garden, I noticed Eben’s large water melon, now 
fully ripe. It had been the object of his special 
care. ‘QO, if I only had that melon,” thought 
I; “none of the boys will have a melon to carry.” 
This I wished not only once, twice, or three 
times, but many times, until I could not help 
thinking of it. 

‘«‘ What’s on your mind ?”’ asked Bill Parsons, 
as we walked up street together. “ Something,” 
I replied. “Tell me; I wont tell,” he said 
coaxingly ; and I told him how I wanted Eben’s 
melon, for the pic-nic. ‘‘Capital,’”’ cried Bill, 
who was fond of melons, “ let’s have it.” ““Why, 
mother wont give it to me, because it is not hers 
to give; and Eben hasn’t come home,” I said. 
‘‘Q, never mind that; you know what the col- 
lege boys tell of their sprees—how they rob hev- 
roosts, and orchards, and nobody knows what. It 
Now let’s have Eben’s 


is all in joke, you know. 
melon.” 
We talked until it did not seem so bad a joke 


after all. I went home. That night, or never. 
Away from Bill Parsons, I was the victim of 
doubts and hesitation. I went down in the gar- 
den, but was afraid to touch the melon. It grew 
darker and darker. ‘ Bill says, it would be so 
capital; and afterall, it’s onlya joke.” I rushed 
forward, seized and snapped it from the stem. 
The deed was done; and I hid it in the barn. 
The next morning I rose early, for you may be 
certain I had not slept well. After breakfast 
my mother tied up my eatables in a nice white 
bag, kissed, and bade me be a good boy. I ran 
out at the front door, and then stole round to the 
barn. There lay the melon. I tried to shove 
it into the bag; it was loath to go, but in at last, 
1 shouldered the bag and was off. 

The melon was heavy on my back, but a heavier 
load was on my conscience. Tugging to the 
place of rendez-vous, before half way there, in a 
little cross street, I sat down on a log, hot and 
unhappy. “I can’t carry this poor melon any 
longer,” I said, opening the bag. After a mo- 
ment’s thought, I pulled it out, tossed it over 
a fence, and scampered off. The day wore 
away wearily enough. ill Parsons called me a 
coward, when he saw no melon, and his ugly 
words rankled in my heart all day. 

What surprise and sorrow attended the dis- 
covery of the theft. ‘My beautiful melon sto- 


“That you took such pains to ripen,” echoed 
Robert. “I am sorry for you, my son,” said 
father feelingly. ‘‘ You will soon have another, 
Eben,” said mother cheeringly. ‘“ But I did 
nurse that sv carefully mother.” 


Poor Eben. Did not J feel miserable ? Where 
was the happy independence of conscious in- 
tegrity? lI cringed before them all; my appe- 
tite and spirits forsook me. Every thing | saw 
seemed to reflect but one dreadful image—that I 
was a thief. I bore it until I could bear it no 
longer. It was Saturday afternoon ; and turn- 
ing away from Saturday afternoon play, I went 
to my father’s counting-room. “ Father, are 
you alone ?”’ I asked, the door being ajar. “Yes, 
my son, walk in, I am happy to see you;”’ and he 
put aside his book. I went in and shut the door 
firmly behind me. “ Father,” I said with des- 
perate courage, “it was I who stole Eben’s 
melon; I stole it one evening.’ I fell on my 
knees before him, and hid my face, but I could 
not cry. He laid his hand on my head. ‘Ralph, 
did you forget that God saw you?” The sorrow- 
ful earnestness of his tones pierced my inmost 
soul. I then told him all. “ Father, what shall 
Ido? Can you forgive me? Shall I ever be 
happy again?’ I sobbed out. ‘ My son,” he 
at length said slowly and sorrowfully, ‘‘ you have 
broken God’s law; you have wronged a dear 
brother, and violated the confidence of your 
family’”’—I wished he had whipped me, or 
sternly sent me off, for his sad tone hurt me a 
great deal more—“ but I thank God, my son, 
you have confessed your sin; it shows you are 
penitent; and if penitent, you can be forgiven 
and restored, my child.” My pent up feelings 
found relief in tears, and I wept bitterly. ‘Tell 
mother; tell Eben.’”” He took me up on his 
knees, great boy as I was, but I dared not look 
him in the face. “They must know all this 
painful story, Ralph,” he said. Oh, yes; I 
wanted nothing hid any longer. ‘“ Will you go 
now, and tell them ?’”’ I asked, for I longed to 
have the great wall of partition broken down be- 
tween us. I felt my sin had separated me from 
them. 

I sat down on an old trunk of papers until he 
came back. It was an hour before he reap- 
peared, and it seemed ages; he told me the re- 
sult of his sad consultation with my mother, in 
all the requirements of which I humbly and 
heartily acquiesced. I staid with him until he 
went home to supper, when I walked to my 
father’s chamber. After supper, my father 
called me to the sitting-room. it was time for 
evening devotions, and mother, sister, and broth- 
ers were all in their accustomed places. Near 
my father was an empty chair, in which he mo- 
tioned me to sit. One hasty glance at my mother ; 
she looked paler than ever. ‘I have something 
now to say,” began he, with unaffected serious- 
ness; and he rehearsed my sad story. In strik- 
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ing language did he show the guilt and danger of 
disguising any sin under harmless or innocent 
names. ‘* Sin is no joke,” he said impressively ; 
“and a prophet of God, in stern and strong lan- 
guage, has denounced a woe against them who 
eall evil good, and put light for darkness” — 
every eye was fixed on me—“and now I hope 
Ralph is penitent; he feels he can never be 
happy again until he is forgiven. Eben, do you 
forgive your brother?”’ Eben would have flown 
to me, but my father motioned him back; but 
Eben from his heart forgave me. 

“ Now we must carry this matter before God,” 
he said with increasing solemnity; and the 
family knelt in prayer. He placed his hand 
upon my head, and how earnestly did he pray 
for me. How he sought that I might be cleansed 
from all sin by the blood of Christ, and made 
strong in his might. How did he plead for us 
all, that we might so live on earth as to become 
a reunited family in heaven. Did I not then 
realize that sin must be no light thing, though 
committed in darkness and alone, which could 
bring such terror and wretchedness upon myself, 
such sorrow to a parent’s heart, and which re- 
quired the blood of Jesus to wash away? I had 
known the peace of well-doing; had I not also 
tasted the Litter fruit of wrong-doing ?—Child’s 
Paper. 


THE VALUE OF KIND REPROOFS. 


“* The ear that heareth the reproof of life abideth among 
the wise. A reproof entereth more into a wise man than a 
hundred stripes into a foo! .”—PRoverns xv. 31 ; xvii. 10. 


To be willing to receive and profit by reproof 
is here spoken of as a mark of true wisdom. If 
we consider the matter, surely we shall see that 
we ought to be willing, even thankful, to hear 
what our faults are, and how we may correct 
them, and grateful to those who take this trouble 
on our account. Yet this is not often the case. 
Few people can bear to be reproved. Even al- 
though they may profit by it afterwards, they 
will be offended and ungracious at the time. 

Let us ask from the Lord that meek and hum- 
ble spirit, which will make us take a reproof in 
good part, and feel grateful to the friend who ad- 
ministers it. Young persons especially should 
learn this lesson. ‘They must often be going 
wrong, and falling into errors, and sad will it 
be for them if they have no one to give them 
“the reproof of life,” or if they refuse to listen 
to it. Let us also learn to be willing to give re- 
proof when it seems to be our duty. If we wish 
to be a true friend to any one, we must not shrink 
from reproving him for sin, and warning him 
of danger. But this requires to be very kindly, 
gently, and judiciously done, and in a spirit of 
evident humility and love. 

O change this stubborn heart of mine, 
And make me pure within: 


Still manifest thy love divine, 
And save me from wy sin. 
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Stubborn, untractable, and wild, 
By nature is my heart; 

O Lord, to me, a patient, mild, 
And holy mind impart. 
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EUROPE TO AMERICA. F 
When old Europe blazons proudly . 
Volumes of historic fame, ot 





You, more loftily and loudly, 
Echo young Columbia’s name. le 
While we boast of Guadalquivers, " 
Elbes and Danubes, Thames and Rhones, 
You rejoice in statelier rivers— 
Mississippis, Amazons. 


























Many a poet, many a pean i 
Shouts our mountain songs, and tells 
Alpine tales, or Pyrenzan, 

Snowdon, Lomond, Drachenfels. fai 
But across the Atlantic surges, ag 
Andes higher claims prepares ; 3 

Snow-crowned Chimborazo urges § 
Mightier sovereignty than theirs. 
































And while thus your works of Nature 
Our sublimest works outdo, 
Should not Man—earth’s noblest creature— ‘a 
Should not Man be nobler too? a 
From our craven, cowed example, ) i 
When your Pilgrim Fathers fled, 
Reared they not a loftier temple— 
Freedom’s Temple—o’er your head ? 






































Tyrant stories stain our pages, 
Priests and kings have forged our chains ; ee) 
Ye were born for brighter ages, 
Ye were born where Freedom reigns ! 
Many a dreary, dark disaster 
Here has dug the Freeman’s grave ; i 
Ye have never known a Master, ce 
How can ye endure a Slave ? - 
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HYMN. ne 
Christ had his sorrows, when he shed Ps 
His tears, O Palestine! for thee— 
When all but weeping females fled, MN 
In his dark hour of agony. , 











Christ had his sorrows—so must thou, 
If thou wilt tread the path he trod— . 

O then, like him, submissive bow, 
And love the sovereignty of God ! 

















Christ had his joys—but they were not 
The joys the son of pleasure boasts— i 
O no! ’twas when his spirit sought re 
Thy will, thy glory, God of Hosts! % 


















































Christ had his joys—and so hath he a 
Who feels his spirit in his heart ; ye 
Who yields, O God! his all to thee, a 4 
And loves thy name, for what thou art! r 
S 
Christ had his friends—his eye could trace, +g 





In the long train of coming years, 
The chosen children of his grace, 
The full reward of all his tears. 

















These are his friends—and these are thine, 
If thou to him hast bowed thy knee; 

And where these ransom’d millions shine, 
Shall thy eternal mansion be! 
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A Beavutirut THovugHt.—Some one has 
said of those who die young, that they are like 
the lambs which the Alpine shepherds bear in 
their arms to higher, greener pastures, that the 
flocks may follow. 


It is a preposterous thing, that men can ven- 
ture their souls, where they will not venture 
their money: for they will take their religion 
upon trust, but not trust a synod about the good- 
ness of half a crown. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 5th inst. 

EnGianp.—It is stated that in the experiment with 
the telegraph cable on board the Niagara and Aga- 
memnon, messages were sent through its entire 
length, over 2500 miles, in less than a second. The 
squadron left Queenstown on the 3d, for Valentia 
Bay. 

The government had asked from Parliament au- 
thority to embody a militia, to meet any requisition 
for troops without calling Parliament together, and 
had announced the intention of considerably increas- 
ing the rank and file of the army. On motion of Lord 
John Russell, a committee had been appointed to in- 
quire if Jews cannot be admitted into Parliament on 
taking the affirmation under the existing laws. 

IRELAND.—Great anxiety was felt in the southern 


and middle districts relative to the potato crop, though | 


the disease had but just begun to manifest itself. 
Ho.ianp.—Three bills had been presented to the 
Chamber by the Minister for the Colonies, nominally 
abolishing slavery. The plan proposed is for the gov- 
ernment to disburse a sum exceeding twelve millions 
of florins to purchase slaves, who are afterwards to be 
allowed to work for their masters as previously, or to 
labor under the direction of public officers, but who 


are not*to be free until they shall have reimbursed, by | 


their labor, the cost of their purchase, and also ob- 
tained the consent of the authorities. 


France.—The Moniteur announces that the report of | 


an inte 
the English, is without foundation. 

Iraty.—An eruption of Vesuvius commenced on the 
18th ult., but no damage had resulted, at the last ac- 
counts, to the towns upon its sides. 


Turxey.—The French Ambassador to Turkey had | 


suspended diplomatic relations, because the Moldavian 


, to the manner of conducting which France 
had objected, were not set aside. 


Crrcassia.—A decree had been published that all 


election 


those Poles who, during the last eighteen years, have | 


escaped from 
reduced t 


Russia into Circassia, and have been 
o slavery, shall be made free. All Russian sub- 
jects, whether Poles or others, who have lately fled 
from Russia into Circassia, are also to be free. 


MapaGascar.—A revolt having broken out in one 


of the provinces of this island, 4000 insurgents ap- | 


peared before the Queen at the capital, claiming pro- 
tection against the brutality of her agents. Their 
complaints were disregarded, and 1800 of them were 


arrested and imprisoned, to be put to death on the | 


occasion of a grand festival. The son of the Queen, 
however, formally protested against the execution, 
and declared his intention of taking care that a more 
equitable system of government should be acted on 
in future. This public declaration produced a great 
sensation, but we have no account, as yet, how far it 
proved effectual. 


Inpia.—The mutiny in the Bengal army included 


on to send French troops to China, to aid | 
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56 regiments, or parts of regiments, and 20 others 
were disarmed or disbanded, making a loss to the 
British army of 76 regiments. The Bengal army has 
ceased to exist as such. The conspiracy of Calcutta 
was among the Mohammedans. The natives have all 
been disarmed in consequence, 

Persia.—The British Minister has consented to 
make his entry into Teheran without a large military 
escort. 

Mexico.—President Comonfort has been re-elected 
almost unanimously. 

NicaraGcua.—Recent accounts state that the Senate 
had been called together by the two Dictators, Mar- 
tinez and Jerez, and that the difficulties with Costa 
Rica, respecting the Boundary and Transit questions, 
had been satisfactorily settled. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—Two new and extensive sugar 
plantations are about being commenced on the island 
of Hawaii, by resident Chinese merchants of large 
capital. 

Domestic.—The official vote in Oregon on the ques- 
tion of a Convention to form a State Constitution, is 
stated to be 7617. in favor of a Convention, and 1679 
against it. The entire vote polled shows a decrease, 
compared with two years since, of 825. 

At the last accounts from Kansas, Gov. Walker had 
returned to Lawrence with the troops, the report of 
an attack on Fort Riley proving incorrect. The muni- 
cipal government of Lawrence was proceeding with 
its functions. The elections throughout the territory, 
held under the authority of the Topeka Convention, 
resulted in a very large majority in favor of the Topeka 
Constitution. None were allowed to vote but residents 
of six months standing. It is stated that Gen. J. H. 
Lane, under the authority vested in him by that Con- 
vention, is effecting a thorough military organization 
| for protecting the ballot boxes from violence and fraud 
at the election in the Tenth month, and that Governor 
Walker has approved of the movement, though it has 
been expected that the U.S. troops would be retained 
for that purpose. Judge Cato has given an opinion, 
in response to an inquiry addressed to him on the 
subject, that only tax-payers are entitled to vote at 
that election. As the majority of the Free State men 
refuse to pay the taxes assessed by the spurious legis- 
| lature, this opinion, if enforced, will disfranchise most 
|of them. 

The Kansas correspondent of the St. Louis Dem« 

| crat says that nearly two hundred indictments have 
| been found against persons in the neighborhood of 
Topeka. Ex-Governer Robinson has been notified to 
| appear at Lecompton, on the 18th for trial, on the old 
charge of usurpation of office. 

A majority of the Supreme Court of Maine have 
united in an opinion affirming the right of colored 
persons to vote under their State Constitntion; lst— 
because they were citizens of Massachusetts, to which 
| State Maine formerly belonged, at the adoption of the 
| Federal Constitution ; and 2d—because it was clearly 
| the intention of the framers of the Constitution of 
Maine, as manifested, by the rejection in the Conven- 
tion forming it, of a proposition to exclude them, and 
by the practice under it. 

A collision took place on Long Island Sound, about 
| 2 A. M., of the 15th inst., between the steamer Me- 
| tropolis, from Fall River for New York, and the pro- 
| peller J. N. Harris, bound to New London. The latter 
sank immediately, carrying down 15 of the passengers 
and crew. The Metropolis was but little injured. The 
collision appears to have been occasioned by the 
pilot of the steamer mistaking the propeller for a 
| sailing vessel, and attempting, according to custom, 

to pass her in such a way as to allow her to continut 

|her course, while the propeller made the deviation 
usual in meeting steamers, and thus came directly in 
the track of the Metropolis. 








